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PICTURESQUE EUROPE.— FLORENCE— II. 



Allusion has been made, in a former article, to the 
claim of the Florentines that theirs was the mother of 
all the schools of painting in Italy, they maintaining 
that the art of painting had been lost until the advent 
of Cimabue, who was born in 1240. While it must 
be allowed that Florence is to be considered as really, 
if not the birthplace, the cradle of Italian art, it can 
hardly be admitted that Cimabue is entitled to all the 
credit of having revived a lost art, strongly as that 
claim has been put forward for him by Vasari, more 
famous as the historian of art in Italy than as an artist. 
Indeed, it is more correct to speak of Cimabue as the 
last exemplar of the mixed school of painting which 
grew up in Italy, partly because of the Byzantine art- 
ists who took refuge there from the persecutions of 
the Iconoclasts of the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
partly because of the importation of pictures and other 
works of Greek art effected by the traders of Venice, 
Pisa, Genoa and other commercial cities. This mixed 
school, which succeeded the primitive Italian school, 
and was itself, in turn, driven out at the renaissance 
by another purely Italian school, is characterized by 
an almost servile copying of Greek models and Greek 
methods, and Cimabue by no means emancipated 
himself from the common thrall any more than did 
his immediate predecessors, Giunta of Pisa and Guido 
of Sienna, whose paintings, too, effectually dispose of 
Vasari's assertion that Cimabue revived the forgotten 
art of painting. 

Conventionality is the great characteristic of the pic- 
tures of this Greco-Italian school of painting. Not 
conventionality of subject alone ; for the choice, almost 



exclusively, of scenes from the Scriptures or the saintly 
legends was a characteristic of all schools of art in 
Europe from the early days of Christianity down to a 
comparatively recent period ; but here was a conven- 
tionality of composition, of drawing and of coloring. 
Features and limbs were drawn with geometric exact- 
ness, after certain established and arbitrary principles ; 
figures were without elasticity or movement, covered 
with, drapery drawn by rule and concealing no form, 
and arranged in symmetrical groups without reference 
to natural action or position. The coloring, too, was 
as arbitrary as the drawing, and much inferior to that 
of earlier times ; and the effects of chiaro-oscuro were 
almost utterly unknown. Cimabue, it is true, saw 
some of the errors of this purely mechanical style, 
this copying of faulty patterns, and he made some at- 
tempts to copy nature ; but his genius was not equal to 
the task of wholly emancipating himself from the tra- 
ditions of his age, and so he falls short of the glory of 
having originated the revival of the study of nature in 
art, which must be given to his pupil Giotto. 

The story has been so often told as to have become 
' ' familiar as household words, " of how Cimabue, then 
nearly at the summit of his fame, strolling in the 
mountainous region of Tuscany, found the youthful 
Giotto- — the son of a peasant named Bondone — 
drawing on the sand with a sharp stone the goats he 
was employed to tend. Struck with the genius dis- 
played by the boy, and perhaps finding in his soul 
some secret sympathy with so resolute a student of 
living models, the great painter took the youthful 
peasant to his studio and installed him as his pupil 
and humble assistant. Whatever the motive which 
prompted the charity, it was not, as the world knows, 
ill bestowed. The young peasant completed that 
emancipation of art from her old trammels of which 
his master had only fitfully dreamed. Nor were his 
labors limited to painting — though it is as painter 
that we most often speak of him — for he was equally 
in the first rank in all the arts. He was sculptor, 
architect, engineer, worker in mosaic — and his genius 
made itself manifest in all. At Lucca he planned a 
fortress, impregnable at that day ; at Rome he exe- 
cuted a mosaic whose feme will never die ; and at 
Florence he left in the Campanile a monument of his 
genius as an architect. In painting, while he did not 
succeed in doing all that his predecessors had not! 



done ; while he failed to comprehend and 
apply all the rules of aerial perspective as 
we now know them ; while he remained to 
too great an extent ignorant of the laws of 
chiaro-oscuro, and while the anatomy of his 
figures is too often faulty, it must be re- 
membered that he definitely broke loose 
from the conventional rules of the Greek 
artists and their Italian imitators. His fig- 
ures live, move and express in face and ges- 
ture the emotions by which they are actu- 
ated. Such work could not go unrecog- 
nized in any age ; and coming, as it did 
then, as a revelation of a hitherto unknown 
depth in the human soul, it is small won- 
der that his fame should have pervaded all 
Italy ; that Dante should have written of 
him that he held all of Cimabue's honors 
and the renown of the pupil had eclipsed 
that of the master ; or that his works should 
have been considered miraculous — the re- 
sults of direct inspiration. 

With Giotto may be said to begin the 
revival of the arts in Italy, and it is proper 
to look to him as the father of the Floren- 
tine school, though even his efforts would 
not have been successful, perhaps, in bring- 
ing about the great reformation, had they 
not been supplemented and aided by such 
poets as Dante and Petrarch, and such a 
master of the language and of imaginative 
literature as Boccaccio, to whom Giotto's 
celebrated pupils and immediate succes- 
sors, Taddeo Gaddi and Andrea Orcagna, 
owed very much of needed encouragement 
as well as of their inspiration. It is not 
possible within the necessary limits of such 
an article as this to give even a brief summary of the 
artists who honored while they adorned Florence, 
from the time of Giotto down to that of Carlo Dolci, 
who may be termed the last of the Florentine school. 
It must suffice to name a few of the more celebrated, 
not forgetting that it is by no means to the painters 
alone that we must look for the works which render 
this city famous in art annals. We must not overlook 
the claims of Donatello, who has been styled "the 
Giotto of sculpture;" ofGhiberti, who fashioned the 
doors of the Baptistery ; of Brunelleschi, who crowned 
the cathedral with its beautiful dome ; of Alberti, who 
moved the beautiful tower of the Campanile, with all 
its bells, a distance of thirty-five feet. All these wor- 
thies helped, not less than did the painters, to glorify 
Florence ; but it is impossible to do more here than to 
mention their names. 

Of the painters who did most to deserve mention in 
the hundred years after Giotto, the two whose names 
stand out most prominently in the list are Guido di 
Pietro, known as Fra Angelico, and Tommaso Guidi 
da San Giovanni, known to fame only by his nick- 
name of Masaccio (the Sloven), though that century 
was crowded with men of genius and industry. The 
former of the two named was given his pseudonym of 
' f the Angelic " chiefly for his success in picturing on 
canvas the very extreme of religious ecstasy. In doing 
this he only painted a reflex of the workings of his 
own soul, for he was a simple, modest, pious monk, 
who began every picture after a prayer, and never re- 
touched his works, on the ground that "God wished 
them to be as they were. " As might be expected from 
such a character, he confined himself almost entirely 
to religious and mystic art, and devoted himself so ex- 
clusively to the portrayal of emotions, that he fully 
merited the criticism passed on him that ' ' his figures 
are souls only/' Masaccio — who earned his nick- 
name honestly enough by his carelessness in regard 
not only to his attire, but also to all the common 
affairs of life — was the son of an humble shoemaker, 
who, by the force of his genius, not only achieved 
fame for himself but also created an era in Italian art, 
his frescoes and mural pictures — the only relics of 
him Florence possesses, except the head of an old 
man painted on a tile — having furnished a study for 
all the painters who followed him, including such 
masters as Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
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Raphael, and Andrea del Sarto. Nor is this silent 
homage the only — though it undoubtedly is the most 
striking and most valuable of the praise he has re- 
ceived. Said one critic of him: "He was the first 
Florentine painter who passed from historical to real 
merit ; " said Mengs : ' ' Masaccio has painted the 
bodies not less than the souls of his characters. " He 
understood to perfection the art of giving expression 
to his figures, and he was the first of modern artists 
to exhibit drapery in flowing, graceful, natural folds. 
What art lost when he was poisoned, in the flower of 
his age — being little more than forty — who can tell ? 



Passing now to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
we encounter, among other names, those of Filippo 
Lippi, Andrea del Verocchio, master of Leonardo da 
Vinci ; Domenico Ghirlandaro, who formed Michael 
Angelo — so far as that master spirit was formed by 
human aid — Perugino, the teacher of Raphael, and 
Pier Roselli di Cosimo, whose best title to fame is 
said to be that he instructed Andrea del Sarto. Of 
these the one who is best known to fame by his own 
works is undoubtedly Pietro Vanucci, surnamed Peru- 
gino, from his birthplace of Perugia. Like many 
another ambitious lad of his time, he came to Flor- 



ence poor, and without friends, but endowed with £ 
genius which soon placed him at the head of the guild 
of artists, as is best evidenced by the fact that Sanzio, 
the father of Raphael, himself a painter of some re- 
pute, chose Perugino to direct his son's genius, mod- 
estly doubting his own ability for the task. Perugino 
is now represented not only by his magnificent fresco, 
"St. Peter Receiving the Keys," in the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome, but also by an "Entombment," in the Pitti 
Palace at Florence, and by other specimens in the 
Vatican, at Naples, and in the leading galleries of 
France, Germany and England. 
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The latter half of the fifteenth century, to which we 
have now come, is justly styled the golden age of Ital- 
ian art and especially of Florentine art. It was at this 
time that Laurent de Medicis, the Magnificent, reigned, 
and under his en- 
lightened patronage 
the fine arts, in all 
their departments, 
reached their high- 
est development. 
During the preced- 
ing hundred years 
not only had artists 
improved upon and 
expanded the teach- 
ings of Giotto and 
his successors in 
the careful study of 
nature, but even 
greater things had 
been achieved in 
the materials at the 
artist's command. 
The discovery, in 
1460, of painting in 
oil, gave an impulse 
to art, by providing 
the artist with a me- 
dium of expression 

more facile to use and more indestructible than any- 
thing which had preceded it, scarcely less than that 
given by the first breaking loose from the trammels 
of the Byzantine school of drawing and composition. 
Genius was now afforded an opportunity for expres- 
sion of which it was not slow to avail itself. 

One of the first of the artists of this time who de- 
serve our attention is Leonardo da Vinci, almost as 
skilled in all the arts as Michael Angelo, who is 
known to even those least acquainted with pictures by 
his magnificent 
fresco on the 
walls of the con- 
vent at Milan, 
"The Last Sup- 
per. " 

The natural 
son of a notary 
of Vinci, Leon- 
ardo was an uni- 
versal genius, 
giving but lit- 
tle of his time 
to painting, and 
leaving behind 
him but few pic- 
tures, many of 
which have per- 
ished in the 
course of time ; 
and of those 
which remain 
Florence can 
boast but two, 
portraits of a 
man and of a 
woman, which 
are to be seen 
in the Pitti Pal- 
ace. In truth, 
Leonardo is per- 
haps more iden- 
tified with the 
•Milan school 
than with that 
of Florence, al- 
though genius 

such as his could not be confined in its influence to 
any single town or province. A leading characteris- 
tic of Leonardo's character was his patient, loving de- 
votion to his art, which led him to careful study of 
anatomy, of perspective, and of everything else, in 
fact, which could render any aid in making his art 
work more expressive. An example of his patience is 
shown in the fact of his devoting six years to the paint- 



ing of the single fresco of "The Last Supper" — now, 
alas ! nearly destroyed by the ravages of time and of 
ignorant and brutal monks and soldiers — every touch 
being carefully considered and every detail thoroughly 



THE MADONNA DEL SACCO. —Andrea del Sarto. 

worked out. He had always a modest opinion of his 
merits as a painter, though it is by his paintings that 
he is now chiefly known. 

Born a little later than Leonardo, but in part con- 
temporaneous with him, came Michael Angelo, who 
was born in the suburbs of Florence in 14 74. Like 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo was more than a painter ; 
but, unlike Leonardo, he had a bold, proud, high 
soul, which knew no timidity either in art or in any 
of the affairs of life. Sculptor, poet, architect, states- 




VENUS AND THE DOG.— Titian. 

man and soldier, as well as painter, he excelled in 
every pursuit and was in all the proud leader. 

Contemporaneous with Michael Angelo were not a 
few artists whose names still live ; but to catalogue 
them were tedious, and there is not time or space for 
their biographies here. Raphael, the pupil of Peru- 
gino, began his career at Florence, where arc preserved 
several of his best works, but finished life at Rome, 



and there achieved his greatest fame. Last of the Flor- 
entine school may be placed Fra Bartolommeo, 
known as II Frate (the Monk) and Andrea Vanucchi, 
called Andrea del Sarto, because of his father's trade 

of tailor. Entirely 
in contrast in their 
character, they sum 
up in themselves 
the perfection of the 
Florentine school 
in its best days. 
The monk, a mod- 
est, sincere devotee, 
loving his art, was 
yet with difficulty 
persuaded to give 
himself to its prac- 
tice. He has left 
us chiefly religious 
subjects, but these 
conceived and han- 
dled with a freedom 
and grandeur which 
show how great an 
artist was hidden 
under the monk's 
cowl. Andrea del 
Sarto was, on the 
other hand, too 
much driven by his passions to appreciate the calm 
life or the conscientious religious thought of the Frate. 
More than almost any one else he is Florentine, hav- 
ing never left it except for a brief visit to France, and 
Florence has his history and his paintings. Dying 
young — at the age of only forty-two — the victim of 
his ill-regulated passions, he yet contrived to leave 
behind him works which, with many, place him be- 
side, if not, in some respects, before even Raphael. 
One reads with pity for him and contempt for them 

of the manner 
in which he was 
treated by the 
monks of his 
day, who were 
glad to avail 
themselves of 
his pencil, but 
were unwilling 
to pay him an 
adequate price. 
One such trans- 
action he has 
left on record. 
The brethren of 
the Church of 
the Annuncia- 
tion offered him 
a sack of wheat 
to decorate the 
portico of their 
church. He ac- 
cepted, and in 
the " Madonna 
del Sacco " has 
left a receipt in 
full for the pay- 
ment, of which 
Michael Angelo 
afterward said 
the sack should 
have been filled 
with gold. 

Here may 
end this gossip 
about the Flor- 
entine artists, 
though so many remain of whom we have not spoken, 
such as the workers in gold and silver, for instance 
like Cellini, and all the sculptors and architects whose 
works adorn the city ; but space and time are lacking 
to remember them as they should be remembered. 

It yet remains, however, to speak of the galleries 
where these works are to be seen and of which the 
Florentines have so much reason to be proud, with a 
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PERSEUS. — Benvenuto Cellini. 

brief glance at some of the churches and other public 
buildings. Nor should it be forgotten that for these 
magnificent galleries and beautiful buildings Florence 
is indebted in great part to the family of the Medicis, 
those magnificent despots who were at the same time 
liberal patrons of the arts by which they partly atoned 
for their many sins. It is largely to members of this 
family, to their power allied to their enlightened taste, 
that Italy, and especially Florence, owes the encour- 
agement which alone could have developed the genius 
of her most gifted sons : of the art- 
ists we have named, of philosophers 
like Machiavelli, of Americus Ves- 
pucius, of Galileo and of an hun- 
dred others. Says a well-known 
writer, speaking of the Medicis, 
more than a century ago : "Noth- 
ing better makes their eulogy than 
to see how, after having usurped 
the sovereignty of a free people, 
they have come to be loved and 
regretted. Really Florence suf- 
fered in them a terrible loss; and 
the Tuscans are so much persuaded 
of this, that they would give a third 
of their goods to have them back 
again. " 

The chief public galleries of Flo- 
rence are the Uffizi (the Offices), 
which is the Medici gallery, the 
Pitti Palace, and the Academy of 
Fine Arts. The first of these is the 
real national collection, and was 
built, by order of Cosmo I., under 
the supervision of Vasari. The 
ground and first floors were intend- 
ed to contain the public offices, 
the archives, the treasury, and the 
Magliabecchi Library. Above these 
a stairway of twenty-four marble 
steps leads to the magnificent gal- 



lery. The building was begun in 1560, and was 
continued by the successors of Cosmo L, all of 
whom seem to have vied with one another in making 
the collection as perfect as possible, and so honoring 
both themselves and Florence. Here are gathered 
the chefs-d'ceuvre of art which are known and hon- 
ored of all nations, together with objects of secondary 
consideration, it is true, but almost equally valuable 
to the student of art. 

The museum consists of two long galleries con- 
nected by a shorter one and flanked by what might 
be termed stalls, each devoted to some presiding 
deity. Entering the corridors, we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by works of art of all ages, from the first 
days of the renaissance, chronologically arranged, 
among which we may study — thanks to Vasari and 
his patron — the history of modern art from the 
beginning. Here we find works of the masters of. 
whose position in art history we have already spoken, 
besides specimens from the hands of many whom we 
could not even mention. In the octagonal room of 
the Uffizi, known as the Tribune, which was added 
after the time of Vasari, we find gathered the finest 
specimens of antique sculpture : the Venus, the 
Wrestlers, and .all the others which have been so 
often illustrated. Here, also, among other pictures, 
are some of Titian's masterpieces, including the 
"Venus and the Dog," which is reproduced in this 
number of The Aldine. 

Besides the works of art already mentioned, the 
Uffizi galleries contain the most important collection 
in all Europe of sketches, designs, and crayon studies 
by eminent masters, nearly or quite twenty-eight 
thousand of these being there gathered together. 
One of these, the " Ronde d' Enfants," by Pordenone, 
has been given in The Aldine. There are others by 
Raphael, Salvator Rosa, Andrea del Sarto, Michael 
Angelo, Taddeo Gaddi, Masaccio, Fra Angelico, 
Andrea Montagua, Domenico Ghirlandajo, Perugini; 
Filippo Lippi, and an hundred others whom there is 
not time or space to even name. For the nucleus of 
this collection we are indebted to the care of Vasari, 
already spoken of, who seemed to really care more 
for the reputation of his contemporary artists than for 
his own, and to the care which has since been taken 
to add to, classify and preserve the collection. 

Next after these designs must be mentioned the 
many works of sculpture and similar departments of 
art which are to be found, not in the Tribune, but in 
numerous smaller rooms devoted expressly to these 
works. A few of these works alone can be mentioned 
here. Among them is the porphyry bust of Cosmo L, 
by Del Tadda, to whom Cosmo had himself taught 
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MERCURY. —Jean de Bologna. 

the secret of tempering a chisel so that it would cut so 
hard a material as porphyry. In these galleries are 
to be found, too, Cellini's famous "Perseus" and 
Jean de Bologna's "Mercury," of both of which we 
give engravings. 

Next to the Offices comes the Pitti Palace, which 
was begun by Luca Pitti, a sort of political adventurer, 
after designs by Brunelleschi, in 1440. Pitti was 
ruined by his extravagance, and his palace would have 
remained an unfinished monument 
of splendid folly if it had not been 
completed by the liberality of the 
Grand Duke and the Florentine 
merchants. The work on it was 
largely done by refugees — plenty 
enough in those troublous times — 
from all parts, who were offered free 
asylum on condition of laboring on 
the building. Its collection of 
paintings is comprised in fourteen 
magnificent saloons, and was begun 
so long ago as 1640. Among the 
works to be seen here are speci- 
mens of the skill of Andrea del 
Sarto, Fra Bartolommeo, the "Ecce 
Homo" of Cigoli, the "Parcae" 
of Michael Angelo, several speci- 
mens from Raphael, "The Adora- 
tion of the Magi," by Ghirlandajo, 
and several portraits by Titian. 

The Academy of Fine Arts orig- 
inated in the concerted action of 
leading artists about 1350, and con- 
tains works of Del Sarto, Fra An- 
gelico, Masaccio, Giotto, besides 
other less well-known masters. It 
is perhaps, less imposing and less 
brilliant than the other galleries, 
but a better place for students. 

— Sidney Grey. 
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